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THE CHURCH DORMANT 


HE Church Dormant? . . . I have never heard 

of it,’ the puzzled reader will say : ‘the Church 
Militant {| know, the Church Triumphant and the 
Church Suffering I have also heard of, but what on 
earth is the Church Dormant? Is it by chance a new 
confraternity for the aged?’ 

Nothing of the sort. It is merely a pathological 
condition of the Church Militant. It is endemic, but 
sometimes epidemic: it is epidemic to-day. It is 
analogous to certain functional disorders of the human 
body, which result from over-indulgence in eating or 
in drinking, or even from neglecting to take sufficient 
exercise. For there is a curious parallelism between 
spiritual and material processes, and all experience 
teaches us that, as the body for its life and well-being 
requires a certain amount of hardship and discomfort 
in its surroundings, so too does the soul,—both the 
individual soul of the Christian man or woman, and 
the aggregate soul of the Christian Church. 

We are accustomed to speak of the Church upon 

earth as the Church Militant, but we do not always 
realise how necessarily true that description is. In 
fact, the Church upon earth can never rightly be other 
than a militant body. She is never so well, and so 
truly herself as when things are going ill with her, 
and she is never so pow erful as when fighting for her 
life against the embattled enemies of her Lord. It is 
significant that the Age of the Martyrs was also the 
Age of her most rapid extension and development. In 
later times, with greater general security, and in ap- 
parently improved circumstances, she seems largely 
to have lost her grip, and instead of the ‘general ad- 
vance’ that distinguished her beginnings, she now 
either marks time, or else just jogs along, barely 
holding her own. The Age of the Martyrs is over, at 
any rate for the present. To it there has succeeded an 
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Age when it is no longer the custom to put men to 


death for their religious opinions. That bad, old 
custom will, doubtless, return in due course,—sooner, 
it may be, than we imagine: but, for the moment, 
and, in a sense, provisionally, the world in general 
adopts one or other of two main attitudes towards the 
Catholic Church: either it molests and oppresses her 
in petty and unexpected ways, or else it flatters and 
caresses her. 

True, there was a time when still another attitude 
was taken up towards her, and men pretended to 
ignore her as a thing of no consequence. But that 
attitude did not last long, and is now abandoned for 
ever. It is now well recognised that the Catholic 
Church, whether she be hated or loved, is the one 
thing that cannot be ignored, the one common and 
finally determining factor in every earthly problem. 

Practically, then, we are concerned with the Church 
to-day in two sets of circumstances only: the first 
arising out of the world’s veiled hatred, and the 
second out of its open friendship. Now, as to the 
first, we must observe that the troubles of the Church 
in modern times are not to be compared with those of 
her earlier history. Her difficulties to-day are, gener- 
ally speaking, more in the nature of chronic friction 
than the result of deliberate persecution: they arise 
inevitably from her uphill efforts in the cause of truth 
and justice—efforts such as must always meet with 
opposition from an evil world. The principles of the 
Church and those of the world being eternally and 
diametrically opposed, their mutual relations can 
never be other than hostile. But the chronic irritation 
that results from this, and all the petty persecutions 
and provocations of time-serving officials do not put 
her upon her mettle as martyrdom did. 

For one thing, as has been said, they are, compara- 
tively speaking, so trivial in themselves—friction.. 
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The Church Dormant 


rather than persecution we prefer to call them: and 
for another thing, they are usually local and quite 
circumscribed in their incidence. Moreover, even in 
the actual seat of the trouble it is generally the bishops 
and a handful of priests who bear the brunt of what 
is done. In fact, the Church as a whole, even under 
the worst governments, is very far from suffering as 
she did under Nero, or Elizabeth, or Robespierre. At 
most, priests and people find themselves at times arbi- 
trarily deprived of some of those advantages which 
modern civilisation has bestowed upon mankind for 
the benefit of all. But this deprivation, however in- 
convenient, cannot be said to disable them in any 
strict sense. If widespread or unduly prolonged, it is 
at most a brake upon the Church’s activity, part of 
that discipline which is so necessary for her well- 
being. 

But it is quite otherwise with her, when, as some- 
times happens, her lines are cast in pleasant places, 
and the secular powers, for their own ends, surround 
her with flattery and privilege. Then, indeed, she is 
in danger of real disablement. Fortunately this atti- 
tude on the part of Czsar is very rare: were it in any 
sense general, the Church would soon degenerate and 
cease to count. Now, different and even opposite as 
are these two official attitudes towards the Church, 
they nevertheless both induce that spiritual sleeping- 
sickness to which reference has been made. In dif- 
ferent ways and in different measure, Cesar’s friend- 
ship and Czsar’s enmity are both sources of danger to 
her. 

Consider in the first place those countries—rare 
and exceptional to-day—where it is fashionable to be 
Catholic, and where the whole population is, by tradi- 
tion rather than by sympathy, attached to the Catholic 
faith. Invariably, much of the Catholicism here is of 
so poor’a quality as to be practically indistinguishable 
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from superstition, dispensing as it does, almost en- 
tirely, with those good works, that careful religious 
life which should rightly spring from it. 

The difficulty of this situation, with Catholicism in 
the fashion, is its very ease. It costs nothing to be a 
Catholic here, it does not involve any loss of social 
status, nor of one’s position in life: it is not regarded 
as foolish or eccentric: all the best people profess it, 
in Court, Army and Society. It is, in short, the line of 
least resistance, and since it entails neither effort nor 
sacrifice, it is only imperfectly realised and appre- 
ciated, for a thing is prized only when it costs some- 
thing to get and to keep. 

So, to-day, in some of the traditional strongholds 
of Catholicism on the Continent, we see small! but 
vigilant and well-organised groups of masons and in- 
fidels gradually getting all civil and political power 
into their own hands, Meanwhile, the Catholic mil- 
lions slumber, as unsuspicious and as unmilitant as 
sheep. Born into the Catholic faith, they have never 
had to fight for it in any real sense: the most that 
they have done is to cry out in the midst of their 
dreams, when some imaginary nightmare has troubled 
them. Meantime, their great inheritance, their Catho- 
lic civilisation and culture is going—has already gone 
—by default. One remembers being in Paris on a 
winter’s day some years ago, when the French Re- 
public was expelling Cardinal. Richard from his 
palace. The great courtyard of the Archéveché was 
crowded with several hundreds of Catholics, spiritual 
sleep-walkers, who contented themselves with chant- 
ing Dumont’s Credo. It was all very emotional and 
dramatic, but a militant Church should have chosen 
a more effective way of protest. We, however, in 
these northern lands are very differently situated from 
those we have been considering. Catholicism among 
us is not traditional : such as it is, it represents a diff- 
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The Church Dormant 


cult survival, or else a still more difficult restoration. 
Because of that it is perhaps more highly prized and 
more usefully employed by its adherents, than is the 
case elsewhere. 

Outside our own ranks, however, and especially in 
official quarters, Catholicism is by no means greatly 
loved or honoured, On the contrary, since the Church 
is everywhere misrepresented and misunderstood, to 
belong to her requires an unusual degree of courage 
and unconventionality. We, her members, are always 
a little suspect either of disloyalty or reaction, or, at 
least, of eccentricity and bad taste. The Church is 
blamed for most things that go wrong in the world: 
she was blamed for the war, and will later on be 
blamed for the so-called peace. She is blamed for 
poverty, for ignorance, and even for revolutionary 
tendencies—she, the one steady and conservative 
element in this mad world. 

In England to-day there is always, in public as in 
private life, an undercurrent of dislike and suspicion 
flowing strongly against her, no matter how calm the 
surface water may appear. We Catholics are persis- 
tently and maliciously thwarted, or rather, our leaders 
are, vicariously, whichever way we turn. If we want 
to build a church or a school the local authority in- 
variably throws in our way every possible obstacle : 
if we want to organise our schools upon Christian 
lines they penalise us for it: if we want to look after 
the spiritual needs of our sick in the public hospitals 
and asylums, we are hampered and harassed by every 
trick known to the bureaucratic mind. As far as pos- 
sible we are excluded from all effective participation 
in public affairs, and are everywhere made to feel that 
we are outsiders, merely tolerated, and without any 
real rights, except, of course, to pay our rates and 
taxes, and do as we are told. 

Now, all these things, irritating as they are, and 
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peculiar as they are to non-Catholic countries, are not, 
as we have seen, persecution in the high, authentic 
sense. Some of them, in fact, are largely our own 
fault, and would quickly yield to the ‘wisdom of the 
serpent,’ if only we would exercise it, say, at election 
times. For often our own apathy and negligence are 
mainly responsible for keeping in authority over us 
those political and municipal mandarins, under whose 
insolence we groan. Nevertheless, one would suppose 
that, trivial though these pinprickings are, they would 
at least keep us active and alert. If our brethren in 
Catholic lands slumber in soul, it is because of the 
unruffled and effortless tranquillity of their spiritual 
lives. 

The Church in this country, however, has no such 
peaceful and privileged position: nevertheless, the 
shocks and jars that are so freely dealt out to her 
seem quite insufficient to keep her children on the 
alert. Spiritual sluggishness is rampant in our midst 
—if, indeed, we can use so brisk a word of so melan- 
choly a condition. There are thousands of Catholics 
in England to-day whose principle and practise it is 
to enjoy all the privileges and advantages of their 
religion, whilst at the same time avoiding like the 
plague any struggle or suffering or unpopularity. 
They are fair-weather Catholics, as much sheltered 
from the slings and arrows of the Church’s fortunes 
as if they had neither lot nor portion in her. Their 
religion never costs them anything. They are as care- 
free in this as the most complacent of Nonconfor- 
mists, far less militant. In their private lives they 
have emptied their faith of most of its tonic and brac- 
ing elements—its prayers, fasting and penance, easily 
finding excuses of one kind or other for so doing. 
In their public life, they jog along comfortably, half 
asleep, half awake, letting the bishops and priests 
fight their battles, and blinking helplessly at any diffi- 
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The Church Dormant 


culties that may arise. Do they never suspect any- 
thing discreditable in this sheltered serenity? Does it 
never strike them that this easy-going make-shift of a 
religion is altogether inconsistent with the idea of a 
militant Church? Moreover, the complete absence of 
severe persecution at the present day is not altogether 
a matter for rejoicing. May it not be due to the fact 
that the official mind regards the Church as too poor- 
spirited and disorganised to be dangerous? The alter- 
native reason, namely, that thousands of Catholics are 
not known to be such, because they have carefully 
concealed their faith, and glossed over its claims, is a 
terrible indictment. Yet it is one that has some 
weight. For the Dormant Church includes both types 
in its ranks: those whose faith is the least emphatic 
thing about them, a sort of hobby, like a taste for 
music or an aptitude for games: and those who re- 
gard it as something to be a little ashamed of—some- 
thing to be kept as far as possible in the background 
of their lives. 

Who does not know these dormant Catholics? They 
are to be found in every parish in the land—men and 
women who count as Catholics, but whose Catholicism 
is nothing but a label. At most they attend one Mass 
on Sundays, the Low Mass, when there is no sermon: 
they stay near the door, sitting, rather than kneeling, 
and vanish before the Last Gospel. They go to con- 
fession once a year, but never to their own parish 
priest: there is always some well-known director in 
another diocese, who, they explain impressively, alone 
understands their spiritual complications. Their Com- 
munion—there is only one in the year—is an ordeal 
which they postpone until the very last day of Paschal 
Time. They never show their Catholicism in business 
or in social life, but by a singular perversity are to 
be found taking part in all sorts of non-Catholic func- 
tions, assisting at Protestant bazaars, working for Bar- 
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nardo’s Homes, for the Y.M.C.A. and for every other 
rival interest. They do all this with enormously more 
zest than they would show in any Catholic work what- 
ever. They are so broad-minded! And there is no 
greater delusion than this so-called broad-mindedness, 
and nothing more contemptibly shallow. It has many 
sinister manifestations. One has. even heard of Catho- 
lic women who would have none but Protestant gover- 
nesses for their little girls! Ordinarily, this anxiety 
to spend oneself for those of another religion is merely 
vanity since a Catholic, however lax, is always more 
flattered and feted in these Protestant assemblies 
than the heretics themselves. In the kingdom of the 
blind the one-eyed man is always made king. 

Nor is this all. In their overflowing amiability (and, 
as a rule, it is only the over-flow that is amiable) they 
would have the priest hobnob with the parson, and 
parade the High Street with the Nonconformist 
minister. This sort of antic would be called ‘broad- 
minded Christian charity,’ as indeed it would be, were 
the end in view the conversion of these men. For 
that is the priest’s work, to receive the sinner and in- 
struct the ignorant. But all this social hobnobbing 
has no such end in view. It is merely a compromise. 
There is always a tacit understanding that no ‘shop’ 
is to be talked, and the man in the street naturally 
sees in it a proof that one religion is as good as an- 
other: that we are ‘all going the same way home.’ 
The Militant Church has no use for this sort of 
amiable fooling. The priest and the parson should 
have none but strictly business relations with each 
other. They are officers of opposing armies. If British 
and German officers were found fraternising like this 
during the war, they would have been shot at dawn. 
And rightly so. With the rank and file it is different : 
the priest must mix with them and try to influence 
them. But with the officers, no. The Militant Church 
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is an army in the field: a fact that is always being 
forgotten. The only conceivable reason why opposing 
officers should meet would be for the arranging of a 
surrender. A priest, similarly, has no occasion for 
consorting with a parson, unless and until that parson 
asks to be instructed in the true faith. It is no part of 
Christian charity to blink plain facts, especially when 
these facts imply mighty and eternal consequences. 
Another thing: it often happens nowadays that 
ignorant and impudent attacks are made upon the 
Church in divers Protestant pulpits, and the most 
ridiculous and unhistorical claims are put forward by 
some glib and callow preacher, banking upon the 
ignorance or indifference of his hearers. The local 
press, ever on the side of the big battallions, invariably 
reports all this at length, and always with a fine show 
of breezy and unctious impartiality. But the dormant 
Catholic sleeps on, or at any rate pretends to sleep. 
He will never thrust back the lie into the lying throat. 
He will not refute the false assertions of the local 
parson, with whom he may be playing tennis or golf 
the same afternoon. It used to be said that Waterloo 
was won upon the playing-fields of Eton. That may 
or may not have been so. But certainly many a useful 
skirmish has been lost by the Church upon the tennis 
lawns and golf links—not to mention the tea-tables— 
of England. About these places there is an atmos- 
phere like that of the Lotos Isles, soothing, enervat- 
ing, and enslaving, in which the dormant Catholic 
flourishes exceedingly. He has so little practical ap- 
preciation of his faith and its implications that, in his 
secret heart, he thinks one religion is just as good as 
another, especially when he sees well-dressed and 
substantial-looking people—perhaps even parish 
councillors and J.P.’s—dividing themselves on Sun- 
days among the various conventicles of heresy. For 
your dormant Catholic is not only a coward, he is also 
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very much of asnob. He is the man who will send his 
children to non-Catholic schools, to have their little 
hearts corrupted and their little minds deceived. 
There they will learn nothing about their religion, will 
be deprived of all sacramental help, and will inevit- 
ably—yes, inevitably—fall headlong into sin: but as 
an offset to this, they will acquire that fashionable and 
worldly insolence, that slangy hardness of tone and 
manner, which makes the ordinary Catholic despair. 

But there is no need to pursue further this un- 
pleasant theme. Everybody knows that there are 
these people in every parish. The priest especially 
knows it. And woe to him if he has many such in his 
flock. They will not be the slightest moral or material 
use to him. Their purse is shut to every Catholic 
charity, but opens freely to everything undenomin- 
ational—a word which in practice means anti-Catho- 
Tic. Nor, as we have seen, is their moral example 
worth anything, either to their fellow-Catholics, or to 
the enquiring stranger. They are, nevertheless, regu- 
larly reckoned in the annual returns from their 
parishes: they count as members of the Church 
militant, they form a large part of the three hundred 
millions of Catholics in the world. 

It is not as though they are merely sinners. Sinners 
can repent of their sins and become saints. Moreover, 
the Church is a draw-net, holding both bad and good : 
there is a place in her system for penitents, but there 
should be no place in it for the dormant Catholic. 
After all, the barren fig-tree did not enjoy indefinite 
immunity. They are the product of the age, and they 
are the chief hindrance to the Church in her work. 
St. Paul would have been drastic in his treatment of 
them : he would certainly have excommunicated them, 
if, after due warning, they still slept. It may yet come 
to this. We should then know where we are, and 
whether quality or quantity is the thing that matters. 


T. D. O’Donocuue. 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IDEA OF 
NATIONAL CHURCHES 


ERESY and schism are not a novelty of the 

sixteenth century, they exist from the beginning, 
and always in the East. The national Church, self- 
governing, refusing all obedience to Rome, abiding in 
its own decrees of faith and morals, and owning no 
allegiance to any power without its borders, can still 
be seen and studied in Armenia and in the Mono- 
physite Coptic Church of Egypt. Plainly they are 
not Catholic, but national or racial these separated 
brethren. So too the Donatists in Africa sought to set 
up a national non-Catholic Church. And _ political 
nationalism, it would seem, was chiefly responsible for 
the schism that rent the Orthodox Church of the East 
from the Catholic communion of Rome; as it is re- 
sponsible in our own times for the independent 
national Churches of the Balkans. 

Before the Reformation Western Christendom, with 
all its troubles, was free from these things. Only with 
the great revolt of the sixteenth century (‘not a revolt, 
a revolution!’) does the national and_ territorial 
Church, with its disdain of the doctrine of unity, its 
hatred of obedience to Rome, its refusal to admit any 
authority in the See of Peter, come into being; to 
remain till our own times a witness of man’s capacity 
for losing the Catholic faith. 

Nationality has its place subordinate to Catholicity. 
Nationality in opposition to Catholicity ceases, ipso 
facto, to be Catholic. The doctrine and discipline of 
the various non-Catholic Churches of the West born 
at the Reformation may, to-day, present a remarkable 
unlikeness to the forms of sixteenth century Pro- 
testantism. The very name of Protestant—for cen- 
turies accepted as a convenient term for Christian 
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bodies that denied the Papal Supremacy—may be 
dropped and the title ‘Catholic’ assumed. The foun- 
dations of the sixteenth century national Church 
remain, as the ideas and forces that established these 
Churches remain. The foundations are clearly marked. 
The ideas and forces that accomplished the Reform- 
ation are a matter of history. 

Political hostility to the Papacy preceded all notion 
of violence to the unity of Western Christendom, of 
rejection of the supreme authority of the Roman See. 
Wycliff and Hus might question this or that article of 
belief, theological theses and propositions were recog- 
nized material for argument at the mediaeval univer- 
sities, Marsilius of Padua or William of Ockham 
exhibit the perennial distrust of the anti-clerical mind 
—-it was left to the Protestant reformers to question 
and then reject the very seat of authority, and erect on 
the denial of a Catholic Church, claiming descent and 
full sovereign power from Peter, numerous local 
Churches, territorial or national, to be ruled in faith 
and morals as the secular government should in each 
case decide. 

True, John Calvin would have no prince of this 
world dictate to the elect their forms of doctrine and 
worship. It was enough for Calvin and his disciples 
that the civil magistrates should suppress all who 
wilfully refused obedie nce to the discipline of Geneva, 
and the State punish the ungodly. Anabaptists, too, 
and other anarchists disliked the rule of kings and 
princes as heartily as they did the authority of pope 
and bishop. But for England, for Germany, for Den- 

mark, Sweden and Norway, the amazing discovery of 
the sixteenth century was, that authority in religion 
could be removed from the successor of St. Peter and 
set up in the civil government of the State. It was in 
vain that simple-minded Protestants—cantankerous 
and malignant their enemies called them—declared, 
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The Sixteenth Century Idea of National Churches 


as Luther and Melancthon had once declared, that 
each man must abide by his personal and private judg- 
ment in matters of faith as God and the study of the 
Bible directed him. To the princes and professors of 
the reformed religion generally it was plain that the 
Pope being cast down from supreme rule and govern- 
ance, the State must henceforth be Pope, the king 
henceforth be supreme governor in religion. (We 
must wait for the eighteenth century for the reali- 
zation of the idea that in the people, and not in the 
prince, resides the sovereign power.) For Martin 
Luther the gospel of private judgment, once preached 
so fervently and so effectively, had served its purpose 
when the authority of Rome no longer prevailed. 
Private judgment was a useful instrument for the over- 
throw of Catholicism, it was not to be employed 
against the Lutheran confession, The private citizen 
did well to decide that the Pope was anti-Christ and 
the Mass a blasphemy; but he did far from well, did 
in fact extremely ill, to question or dissent from the 
established religion of Protestantism. So taught 
Luther and Melancthon in Germany, so taught bishops 
and archbishops of the reformed Church of England. 

(Lord Acton marked the distinction between Catho- 
lic and Protestant persecution. The Catholic Church 
persecuted its own subjects who lapsed from faith and 
persisted in heresy. Save in the case of the Albigenses, 
whose doctrines and practices challenged the very 
existence of Christendom, the Catholic Church never 
persecuted those born without its borders. Heathens, 
lews, Turks and infidels were never persecuted offic- 
ially by the Catholic Church in any land. The re 
formed churches, on the other hand—Anglican, 
Lutheran and Calvinist alike wherever established— 
all persecuted people born and brought up in other 
faiths. In especial did the reformed churches, 
divided though they were from each other in doctrine 
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and discipline, agree in a resolute persecution of all 
who remained loyal to the old obedience of Rome and 
desired to offer the sacrifice of the Mass as their Catho- 
lic forefathers had so offered it.) 

But Protestantism did not invent the idea of the 
absolute authority of the State. It provoked the ques- 


tion: Where then did authority in religion rest since 


the Pope was no longer to be obeyed? And to this 
the only answer possible for the average non-Catholic 
citizen, confronted by the hopeless confusions and 
disorders that accompanied private judgment, was the 
answer of the Renaissance: /x the State. Protestant 
Reformers might dictate the doctrine. It was the State 
that was to command obedience. 

For centuries the supremacy of Rome had ob- 
structed the absolutism of the State. From decrees of 
kings and princes, from decisions of bishops and 
barons there had remained the appeal to the Pope. 
Things due to Cesar were not to be confounded with 
things due to God. Let king or emperor strive never 
so earnestly for absolute power, or rule never so 
capriciously over long-suffering and distracted sub- 
jects, the Pope throughout the Middle Ages was still 
the supreme arbiter, still a curb on the champing ambi- 
tions of monarchy. Not until the Renaissance does 
the absolutism of the State, to the disregard of Papal 
supremacy, find growing acceptance in Europe. Not 
until the Renaissance does the Papacy, its authority 
depressed by the exile at Avignon and brought to: 
confusion by the forty years of the great schism, come 
to appear rather as an instrument for Italian nation- 
ality than as a divinely planned institution for safe- 
guarding the faith and morals of the nations. The 
Borgia popes—the whole Borgia policy—sought the 
unity and independence of Italy, anticipating by three: 
centuries the work of Cavour and Mazzini, but not 
anticipating an Italy of predominant civil rule. Pope 
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The Sixteenth Century Idea of National Churches 


Julius II saw the enemy to Rome and Italy in the 
Republic of Venice and, great soldier that he was, 
made war accordingly. It is hardly too much to say 
that in the zeal of these popes for Italian nationality, 
a zeal which left no room for attention to religious 
unrest in Germany, the unity of Christendom was lost. 
The hearts of men failed at the indifference of the 
Renaissance Papacy to the welfare of the Christian 
peoples of God, and the Papacy itself had stressed 
the idea of nationality. 

The rebellion of Luther achieved its success be- 
cause so many—lacking the faith that looks to the end 
—despaired of the Papacy of their times; and this 
very despair gave secular rulers the chance they 
sought. With the rejection of the Papacy as the 
supreme authority in religion, the one obstacle to ab- 
solute rule was removed. The fire of revolt in Ger- 
many quickly spread, and spreading was quickly made 
to serve the purposes of kings. 

The political writers of the Renaissance insisted on 
the necessity of strong government and of unity within 
the State. We need but quote from Machiavelli: 

‘The observance of the ordinances of religion is the 
cause of the greatness of commonwealths; so also is their 
neglect the cause of ruin. For where the fear of God is 
wanting a kingdom must either go to ruin or be supported 
by the fear of a prince, as compensating for the lost influ- 
ence of religion. Rulers of a commonwealth or kingdom 
ought to preserve the existing foundations of religion; if 
they do this it will be easy for them to keep their State 
religious and consequently virtuous and united.’ 

The necessity for religion in the State is Machiavelli’s 
argument: the truth of the religion established is a 
secondary matter. For the statesman that religion is 
good ‘which conduces to the interests of the majority 
and with which the majority are contented.’ 

It was not difficult in the sixteenth century to per- 
suade a majority to be contented with changes in law 
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made by the sovereign ruler; or, if not contented, at 
least to refrain from open expressions of discontent. 
The idea, then, of national Churches independent 
of Rome and owing allegiance to the head of the State 
alone was the key that opened to Protestant reformer 
and prince alike the new order they desired. With the 
Peace of Augsberg the compact was sealed for 
Europe. Cujus regio ejus religio became the accepted 
text, with all further talk of Papal supremacy made 
high treason. The reformed religion was guaranteed 
by the State and the State was indebted to the reform 
for release from Papal governance. This governance 
in temporal affairs had long proved irksome. English 
kings and parliaments with statutes of praemunire and 
provisors had expressed resentment, while never 
dreaming of disputing the supremacy of the Pope in 
affairs spiritual. The German grievances were serious 
and real, and both emperor and people took vengeance 
on Rome for complaints left unheeded and wrongs 
left unredressed. In France the Church was saved 
for the Catholic faith at the price of the royal suprem 
acy of a king who had no taste for theological con 
troversy. The King of France, with the appointments 
of bishops and the administration of vast ecclesiastical 
revenues in his hands, was satisfied that he and his 
subjects should abide in the doctrine and discipline 
of the Catholic Church, and was not averse from co- 
ercing, as far as he had power, all who troubled the 
peace of the Church. For the King of England the 
sovereign power must be absolute in Church and 
State, and, save in this matter of the Papacy, the 
religion of England Catholic. Neither Lutheranism 
nor Calvinism were to the liking of Henry VIII. 
Elizabeth had no such prejudice for the old religion, 
and her chief counsellors were even less favourably 
disposed. Besides, by this time the idea of national 
churches utterly detached from all communion with 
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The Sixteenth Century Idea of National Churches 


the See of Peter and entirely disdainful of obedience 
to ‘the Bishop of Rome,’ had ripened into full ex- 
pression and could be seen in operation. 

Before the close of the sixteenth century Western 
Christendom was no longer a unit. The Catholic 
Church remained; and against her were ranged other 
churches (conveniently called Protestant); national 
churches of England, of Scotland, of Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway; territorial churches of German 
princes. Each one of these national and territorial 
Churches claimed the obedience of all within the 
realm and enjoined upon the civil government the 
duty of repressing all who held aloof from the ordi- 
nances of religion. The national church willingly 
gave loyal service to the Crown, and in return de- 
manded the whole-hearted protection of the Crown, 
with the exclusion from civil liberties of all non- 
conformists, and the punishment by the arm of the 
law of such as still acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pope and offered the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 


JosePpH CLAYTON. 
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THE PASSING OF TALLEYRAND 


N looking through some old papers, the present 
writer one day unearthed a contemporary account 
of the Coronation of William IV in 1831, and in it 

occurred the following rather striking passage :— 
‘Two men only were received by those present with 
marked attention. One was the Duke of Wellington, the 
other was that living wonder Prince Talleyrand, a man 
whose equal had not appeared for centuries. The ex- 
Bishop of Autun, bending beneath the load of four-score 
years, his long snowy locks floating thickly over his cheeks, 
was led slowly up the platform between two of his suite. 
No sooner had he appeared, than a universal hush took 
place, all eyes were turned upon him, and every peer and 
officer seemed to move forward, as if by resistless impulse, 

to gaze on and welcome him.’ 

Talleyrand, at this time nearly eighty years of age, 
was French Ambassador in London. No name, save 
that of Napoleon, had for a generation been more 
familiar to the ‘man in the street’ than his. None could 
excite a more vivid and perhaps fearful interest. His 
ability was held to be almost diabolical. His alleged 
wickedness Had become a legend. To the religious- 
minded he seemed like Voltaire risen from the grave. 
That enigmatic figure stood for perhaps the most im- 
portant personage in Europe, the Intellect behind the 
successive Governments of France; it stood for vast 
wealth said fo be unscrupulously made; for the bound- 
less ambition of one who had pulled the strings of 
inter-national diplomacy for a generation; for a man 
who had made and unmade Kings. Talleyrand was 
esteemed an aristocrat who had been false to his order, 
an apostate and excommunicate priest who had been 
the founder of a great schism and the despoiler of the 
Church, a Bishop whose Chapter had pronounced him 
deserving of infamy in this world and damnation in 
the next, a notorious and licentious profligate, an 
habitual gambler for colossal stakes, a treacherous 
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The Passing of Talleyrand 


statesman who practised bribery on the grand scale and 
turned everything into gold for his own advantage, a 
bitter cynic of elegant manners and high culture, an 
unrivalled maker of clever but disagreeable phrases 
—a fascinating personality, perhaps, but not a pleas- 
ant or lovable character, many of those who gazed 
on him in Westminster Abbey on that far-off corona- 
tion day may have very likely thought! 

But since then almost a century has elapsed. 
Talleyrand’s name is indeed no longer familiar to the 
multitude, but to the student of political history it is 
better known than ever, and stands far higher. A flood 
of memoirs, biographies innumerable, historical 
sketches by the hundred, have led many to see in him 
(despite defects of character) a great patriot, a con- 
sistent friend of conciliation and European peace, and 
one who did France and mankind the most splendid 
service. The verdict of history, and the malicious 
judgments of contemporaries rarely exactly coincide. 


That successful embassy to England, which termin- 
ated in 1834, was the close of Talleyrand’s career— 
and how unique that career was! He had been the 
colleague and friend of Mirabeau, a leader in the 
National Assembly, five times Minister of State, 
Foreign Secretary under Directory Empire and Res- 
toration, he had drafted the Concordat which gave 
France religious peace, had organized a vast system 
of national education, had twice (at Vienna, and after 
Waterloo) saved his country from dismemberment. 
When the Prince left England, the Duke of Welling- 
ton in a speech in the House of Lords said that no 
one had been more unjustly attacked than Talleyrand, 
whom he had always. found ‘as loyal and honourable 
towards foreign powers as he was steadfast and en- 
lightened with regard to the interests of his own 
country.’ 
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Talleyrand retired to the magnificent solitude of his 
castle at Valencay to write those wonderful memoirs 
(not destined to see the light until our own day) in 
which in answer to the oft-made charge of treachery 
he claimed—as he had always done— ‘never to have 
betrayed a government which had not first betrayed 
itself, never to have put his own interests in the balance 
with those of France, and never to have conspired 
except when he had the majority of Frenchmen for 
his accomplices, and then only for his country’s very 
salvation.” 

Kindly, courteous, cultured, full of a gentle cheer- 
fulness, with the manners of the ancien régime and a 
dignity all his own, the Prince’s old age was singularly 
attractive. He had a genius for friendship, his own 
was sure and steadfast. Some of the greatest in France 
gave him their gratitude and affection, his tenants and 
servants could not speak of him without tears, and 
his family adored him. But the end was now not far 
off. Death was approaching: how would this great 
man, who had also been a great sinner, confront it? 


Prince Talleyrand’s deathbed reconciliation to the 
Church is often spoken of with a sneer by the unthink- 
ing and ill-informed. It was a ‘ pretended’ conversion, 
‘a death which was but a proof of Tallyrand’s savoir 
vivre, ‘after duping men, the Bishop of Autun has 
tried to dupe God ’—such were some of the comments 
at the time. In reality, it seems to have been nothing 
of the kind. Perhaps no conversion has ever been des- 
cribed in such detail, or shown to be (to all human 
telling) so genuine.” 


? Blennerhassett, Talleyrand, 2 vols, 1894. 

* The chief authorities are the Duchesse de Dino (Chronique 
de 1831-62, 4 vols, 1909-10), Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop ef 
Orleans (Life of, by the Abbé Lagrange, 2 vols, 1885), and— 
most fully of all—Bernard de Lacombe (Vie privée de Talleyrand, 
1910). 
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The Passing of Talleyrand 


It was certainly not the result of a sudden deter- 
mination at the eleventh hour. The remote prepara- 
tion for it was prolonged and thorough. Twelve years 
before, Mer. de Quélen, Archbishop of Paris, an old 
family friend, had written a letter to the Prince as 
tactful as it was eloquent. In it he broke the ice. He 
told Talleyrand that ‘ Religion, the Church, France, 
his friends, and his family, all alike expected him at 
the end of his career to care for the salvation of his 
soul.’ He took courage to remind him of his terrible 
aberrations, he exhorted him to console the Church he 
had afflicted, and to ‘efface with one stroke the debts 
which Divine Mercy remits to those who ask it humbly 
and sincerely.’ No reply was ever sent to this letter, 
but it was not without its effect. The Prince was much 
moved. Some years afterwards, the Archbishop wrote 
again, more eloquently and more insistently: ‘The 
fudge is at the door; at your age, and with your in- 
firmities, the salvation of your soul is every moment in 
peril.’ This time there was an answer, very courteous, 
but non-committal. Meanwhile Mgr. de Quélen wrote 
to Rome for the fullest instructions how to proceed, 
and received the most ample faculties. He also drew 
up a formula of Retractation and Reparation for the 
Prince to sign. 

Nothing happened for the moment, but there were 
other influences at work. Talleyrand’s niece, the 
Duchesse de Dino, who for years had given him the 
devotion of a daughter, was one. Madame de Dino, 
whose memoirs have been so widely read of late years, 
las been described by a recent French writer as ‘a 
soul of flame, elevated by passing through trouble; 
noble and generous, with rare distinction of mind, a 
creature of impulse and grace.’ A second influence, 
the most potent of all perhaps, was Pauline, the 
Duchesse’s youngest child. Her simplicity and inno- 
cence, her piety, her intense devotion to himself, won 
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not only Talleyrand’s affection but his wonder and 
respect. She was the companion of his walks and 
drives, her First Communion was an event in his life. 
Mother and daughter were alike in their burning desire 
for Talleyrand’s reconciliation to the Church, and they 
set all the Convents of France praying for him. 

The Prince gradually became softened. One day 
he spoke of the Salve Regina as his favourite prayer : 
‘nothing is so sweet and consoling, it is delightful, it 
does one good.” Madame de Dino noted how he loved 
to receive priests, even simple village curés, in his 
house, how delicately attentive he was to them, how 
respectful. Nothing would now induce him to miss 
Mass on Sundays and Holydays—‘he followed it 
himself,’ wrote his parish priest, ‘with devotion and 
recollection, reading the /mitation of Christ. He 
formed a spiritual library, underlining and annotating 
the passages that struck him. The old man was obvi- 
ously thinking, but as yet he needed courage. Then 
God in His goodness sent him the one man in France 
who could help him best, the Abbé Dupanloup, the 
future Bishop of Orleans. 

They met at dinner for the first time, and felt drawn 
to each other at once. The Abbé soon got to know him 
better, and ‘found the state of his conscience riper 
than I had thought for a sincere return to religion.’ 
Two striking occurrences mark this period. One day, 
the Prince drove to his notary’s, and asked for his 
Will. He then wrote at the head of it: ‘I declare that 
I die in the Roman, Catholic, and Apostolic religion.’ 
Another dav—his last public appearance—he accepted 
an invitation to address the Academy of Moral 
Science, and delivered to it a magnificent oration, 
astonishing the learned world alike by his subject- 
matter and the tone he employed. He spoke of the 
greatness of theology and the religion of duty, and 
in all he said there was an undercurrent of spirituality. 
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The Passing of Talleyrand 


The impression created was very great, and it was 
evident both that he was moving in the right direction 
and that such a tendency was due to no loss of intel- 
lectual power. These incidents were followed by fre- 
quent serious talks with the Abbé Dupanloup, who 
also sometimes wrote very directly and courageously 
to the Prince about his soul. And so the last months 
wore on. Always the skilled and tactful priest hoped 
for the best, and indeed there was now no doubt of 
M. de Talleyrand’s intention to return to God and to 
reconcile himself with the Church. But he was very 
old, and more ill than he knew. At length, says the 
Abbé, ‘it fell to me to tell him that he must die, and 
to break to him that only a few hours were given to 
him now in which to carry out those plans of conver- 
sion with which he intended to fill several years.’ 


For at last the tremendous summons came. The 
sands of life were running out. The decisive moment 
rey arrived. The Abbé nroduced the papers prepared 

‘ the Archbishop—a declaration of Catholic Faith, 
ad a letter to the Sovereign Pontiff. The Prince read 
them and approved. On the morning of May 17th, 
1838, in the presence of his family and household, and 
of five distinguished laymen as official witnesses, he 
sisned them. He then made his Confession, and 
received the Last Sacraments, conscious to the last and 
joining in every prayer and litany. At half-past three 
he died. ‘His absolution,’ says Dupanloup, ‘he re- 
ceived with such humility, faith, and feeling that it 
drew tears to my eves. I beg God to give to those 
who have doubted M. de Talleyrand’s sincerity such 
dispositions when they themselves come to die as I 
then saw in him, the remembrance of which is engraved 
upon my memory for ever.’ 


Two years after Prince Talleyrand’s death, his 
great-niece Pauline was received in audience at Rome 
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by Gregory XVI. On the table lay two letters. which 
the Pope handed to her One was Talleyrand’s Re- 
tractation: the other a petition written by him as 
Bishop of Autun full half a century earlier, asking 
for the Beatification of Margaret Mary Alacoque. 
‘The first of these,’ said the Holy Father, ‘is the 
greatest of all the consolations of my Pontificate. As 
for the second, it is a proof that acts of pious faith 
never pass unnoticed in Paradise.” 


* Castellane, Marquis de, Hommes et Choses de mon Temps, 
ard edition, 1909. 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ‘CLOUD OF 
UNKNOWING ’ 


FTER a long period of neglect the English 
Mystics of the fourteenth century are coming 
again to the light. Patient workers have provided us 
with accurate texts and greatly helped to show how 
valuable are the writings of these mystics. One may 
perhaps apply to their ve-di7th the words that St. Am- 
brose used of the birth of St. John the Baptist: 
‘Habet sanctorum editio laetitiam plurimorum, quia 
commune bonum est.’ This is especially the case 
with the most original writer of the whole school, the 
anonymous author of the Cloud of Unknowing and of 
the /pistles connected with it. It is true that Father 
Henry Collins, so long ago as 1870, edited the Cloud 
and the Foistle of Privy Counsel; but his text, 
though sufficient for devotional use, was not very 
exact, chiefly as regards the Epistle, and it was not 
till 1912 that the Cloud was issued for the first time 
in all its genuineness and originality. We must remain 
very grateful to Miss Evelyn Underhill for her work. 
There is room, however, for other editions—as Miss 
Underhill herself would acknowledge—and Catholics 
will welcome the news that a new one, containing— 
I hope—the Cloud and all the £pistles, is now being 
prepared for the ‘Orchard Books’ by Dom Justin 
McCann. It will do a great service to contemplative 
souls, and I believe that there may still be many such 
among the countrymen of St. Bede, Rolle, Hilton, 
and Father Baker. 

Will this new edition throw light on the question of 
the authorship of the Cloud and its attendant treatises? 
That is perhaps to hope too much, for the problem is 
one that has hitherto baffled every investigator. In 

‘* The bringing forth of the saints is gladness to very many, 
for it is a general good.’—In Lucam, lib. ii., Chap. 1. 
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literal fact nothing at all is known about him, and we 
have not in his case even so much as the probabilities 
that we have for the author of the /mitalion. It is a 
strange and even extraordinary thing, if we consider 
the strong and gifted personality that is manifested 
in his writings. 

Not that various claimants have not been put for- 
ward in our own and in earlier times. But of these 
several may be ruled out at once by a mere considera- 
tion of dates. The Cloud belongs to the fourteenth 
century, and a fourteenth century writer must be found 
for it. Such a one is Walter Hilton (died 1396) and 
many have supported his authorship. The view would 
indeed explain how it comes about that the doctrine 
of the Cloud is so close to that of Hilton: whole 
chapters of the Cloud are summarised in the Scale of 
Perfection. But we cannot forget that Hilton does 
the same for several other writers, and the connection 
may be quite well explained if we suppose that the 
author of the Cloud lived sometime before Hilton. 
The style of the two works is different, and the Scale 
shows a less philosophical mind than does the Cloud. 
Besides, another argument against the identification 
may perhaps be found in the F pistle of Privy Counsel. 
This epistle is undoubtedly the work of a man ‘con 
summatus’ in age as well as in wisdom. The style 
has no longer the alertness which makes the Cloud so 
lively, and the thought itself seems sometimes to be 
growing dim, with a tendency to repetition. About the 
middle of the /istle the writer gives a sort of cata- 
logue of his own previous works,” among which he 
puts the Clowd—and this is surely enough to do away 
with any doubt as to the single authorship of the Cloud 

?It may be noted in passing that he does not mention the 
Treatise of Discerning of Spirits, and, as a matter of fact, this 
little treatise does not betray the author's touch; but the MSS. 
give it along with the other works. 
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The Authorship of the ‘Cloud of Unknowing’ 


and this EA fistle,—but he does not mention any of 
Hilton’s works. If we suppose that Hilton wrote the 
Cloud and this £ pistle, then we are bound to conclude 
that he wrote the Scale of Perfection, the Song of 
Angels, etc., later on, that is, in extreme old age. 
And this does not seem very credible. 

On the other hand the writer seems to be younger 
than Richard Rolle (died 1349) and to allude to the 
‘Canor’ and ‘Calor’ of the Fize of Love in the Cloud 
(chapters 45 and 48). However this may be, we may 
observe that the three writers were concerned with very 
much the same questions, as, for instance, the debate 
between ‘actives’ and ‘contemplatives,’ or rather with 
attacks on the latter. That of itself would make our 
difficulty greater, except that we think we can discern 
a noticeable difference in their treatment of such ques- 
tions. Hilton is certainly struggling against real 
heretics, while to the author of the Cloud, on the 
contrary, heretics seem to be a distant, impersonal, and 
not actually dangerous folk (chapters 56 and 58). It 
would seem therefore that he lived nearer to the time 
of Rolle than to that of Hilton. But such an hypo- 
thesis would have to give way before any stronger 
argument based on the language of the manuscripts. 

The Rev. M. M’Intyre’® has tried to link the writer 
with a certain Louis of Fountains Abbey, whose writ- 
ings he supposes to have ‘influenced Hilton’s thought.’ 
But his only reference in support of this opinion is to 
Lambeth MS. 472, which contains a ‘ 7 reatise on the 
Tokens of Love, by Louis de Fontibus, turned into 
English by W. Hilton.’ It is difficult to regard this 
evidence as peremptory. 

The last editor of the Cloud considers it certain that 
‘he was ‘a cloistered contemplative monk devoted to 
the contemplative life.’* But she believes that he was 


’ The Expositor, October, 1907. * Preface, p. 7. 
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not a Carthusian, for the seclusion in which these 
Religious live could hardly have afforded him oppor- 
tunity of observing the eccentricities of behaviour 
described in chapter 53. But, whatever the seclusion 
of Carthusians, the argument is not decisive; for a 
novice-master or prior might have abundant oppor 
tunity for such observation. Besides, the chapter (53) 
on which the argument is based is not so original as 
it might appear at first sight. It is an adaptation— 
though certainly a lively one—of a passage in Hugh 
of St. Victor,” where the same ideas and even the 
same phrases occur; for instance: to speak with the 
fingers, ‘digito loqui,’ to row with the arms, ‘navigare 
brachiis.’ 

There is, however, another reason for doubting, not 
only that the author was a Carthusian, but also that 
he was a Religious at all. In many chapters of the 
Cloud he reckons himself among contemplatives, 
using the first person: ‘Mary, our example of all’ 
(chap. 20); ‘We will. . ,’ ‘the Lord will answer us’ 
(chap. 22); ‘an / might get’ (chap. 42); ‘since we be 
both called of God to work in this work’ (chap. 73; ¢/. 
50, 58, 60, 61). And I think that nobody will venture 
to maintain that he was not a contemplative, and a 
great one. But when he happens to speak of Religious, 
the turn he gives to his sentence is distinctly different. 
I allude to chapter 10: ‘ Nevertheless in thee and in 
all others that have in a true will forsaken the world 
and are obliged unto any degree in devout living in 
Holy Church . . . and thereto that will be ruled. . . 
after the will and the counsel of their sovereigns, 
whatso they be, Religious or Seculars.... The cause 
of this is the grounding . . . of your intent in God, 
made in the beginning of your living in that state that 


5 De Instit. Novit., Chapters X, XII, XVII (P.L. clxxvi, col. 
935» 941, 942, 948). 
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The Authorship of the ‘Cloud of Unknowing’ 


you stand in.... This befalleth when tow or any of 
them that I speak of... .’* If this is not a literary 
contrivance, purposely intended to deceive the reader, 
it would mean that our Anonymous was not himself 
bound by any vow, and this would again differentiate 
him from Hilton. He was, however, a theologian and 
no doubt a priest, since he gives his blessing to his 
disciple (chap. 75). 

A passage in one of the Epistles may perhaps afford 
some indication of the direction in which the author 
is to be sought. In the EZistle of Discretion’ he com- 
pares the perfection of virtue to a crown, and he goes 
on to say: ‘In a crown are three things: gold is the 
first; precious stones are the second; and the turrets 
of the flower-de-luce, raised up above the head, those 
are the third.” When he speaks in this way of ‘a crown,’ 
no doubt he means a crown known to his readers, the 
crown used in the country where he and they were 
dwelling, and which they had seen; otherwise the 
comparison would lack force. Well, this description 
of a crown seems hardly to apply to the crown worn 
by the Kings of England at the time when we suppose 
this author lived. The fleurs-de-lis were not inserted 
on the circlet of the crown before the wars with France, 
and even then they alternated with strawberry leaves 
or crosses. The description would apply better to the 
crown of France; but, though many English people 
were then living in France, it is not very likely that 
an author writing in France would have used the Eng- 
lish tongue. Does not the description apply to the 
crown of Scotland? This is perhaps a better track to 


* Miss Evelyn Underhill has very kindly communicated to me 
her transcript of the MSS., from which it appears that this 
passage has been cancelled in several MSS. However, it existed 


and seems genuine. 
*The Epistle of Discretion in the Cell of Self-Knowledge, 
edited by E. G. Gardiner, M.A. (1910), p. 99 
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follow. And indeed an author who has so much to 
say about a ‘cloud’ and ‘beating upon’ this cloud, 
must have lived in a country where clouds are thick 
and palpable, a condition which points less to France 
than to that land where English fogs are regarded as 
mere mists. ... But such a discussion requires special- 
ists and should be left to them. 

The same may be said of another point which seems 
even more difficult to treat advantageously, and which 
in any case cannot supply much information as to the 
author’s identity. I refer to the influence that the 
continental mystics may have exercised upon him. 
This influence is regarded as certain by the Rev. M. 
M’Intyre for instance*; but can we really be sure that 
there was any such influence? For Ruysbroeck and 
the Flanders school, the date that we have suggested 
for the Cloud is decisive: our author flourished before 
the heyday of the Flemish mystic. It is true that 
resemblances may be found in their writings; but 
there is nothing to wonder at in this, since both are 
disciples of Richard of St. Victor, and both are writing 
on the same subject. 

As for Eckhart, Tauler and their followers, it is 
quite possible and even probable that their ideas and 
writings were known in France and England. Ideas 
and books travelled as well and as quickly as teachers 
and students. But it is one thing to know an author 
and quite another thing to be influenced by him. The 
Cloud betrays the influence of Dionysius and the Neo- 
platonists, and of the Scholastics; but there is nothing 
in it which we may trace to the Rhine School. Even 
in the Epistle of Privy Counsel, which is much more 
tinged with metaphysics and might remind one of 
German philosophy,’ there does not seem to be any- 

8 loc. cit. , 


* Miss Evelyn Underhill has quoted one of the most typical 
passages in the Preface to her edition of the Cloud, p. 29. 
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The Authorship of the ‘Cloud of Unknowing’ 


thing beyond the ideas familiar to the great Scholastic 
doctors, to whom Eckhart himself is indebted. 


Would it not even be possible to go a little further 
and to suggest that, if the Cloud and the F pistles deal 
with the ideas of Meister Eckhart, it is with the inten- 
tion of refuting them? Traces of a sort of latent 
polemic may be dimly perceived in the text. Eckhart, 
and especially Tauler, seem anxious to affirm that, in 
the highest contemplation, the contact with God takes 
place in the deepest part of the soul. Whatever may 
have been their real meaning, many have interpreted 
it as if they located the union, not in our faculties, 
understanding and will, but beyond them in the sub- 
stance of the soul, or at least in a higher power than 
understanding. 

In direct opposition to this view, we have at the end 

of the Cloud some chapters which are rather super- 
fluous unless we may ascribe them to some such 
polemical intention. These chapters (63—66) describe 
the powers of the soul, and they seem to insist on this 
among other points, namely, that ‘mind’ is not a 
‘working power,’ but only contains the others. ‘But 
reason and will, they be two working powers.’ And 
therefore it is with reason and will that the work of 
the Cloud is worked (i.e. the work of contemplation), 
and with no other faculty. 

Hilton also seems to be concerned with the matter. 
In several passages of the Scale (bk. I, chapters 8 and 
31; bk. II, chapters 30, 31 and 43; cf. also the Song 
of Angels) he states that the powers through which the 
soul reaches God are understanding and will. For 
him, as for the author of the Cloud, ‘mind’ is but 
memory, in the sense which St. Augustine gives to 
that word.'® This insistence of his is his usual way 


'° De Trinitate, lib. xiv, passim. 
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of fighting against an opinion, and that is very likely 
to be the case here. 

But the author of the Cloud would no doubt ‘scorn 
and reprove’ me for exerting my ‘wanton curious wits’ 
in this fashion, and for seeking the ‘qualities of his 
being’ instead of practising what, according to his 
teaching, is the only useful work. 


Dom Maurice NOoETINGER. 


{Dom NoetincER of Solesmes is the joint author of the receat 
French translation of the Scale of Perfection, alluded to in 
our December issue. We believe that he is preparing a 
French edition of the Cloud, which is to be introduced to 
French readers—after nearly six centuries—as Le Nuage 
de l’Inconnaissance. | 
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NOTRE DAME DU SOURIRE 


N a time in the golden past, two hundred years or 

so before Protestantism was misbegot, there stood 

on the banks of a river a certain fair monastery; a 
beautiful pale grey building, austere and massive. It 
hung high up over the water, and deeply rolled the 
river at its base: in the early morning it swam in mists 
of palest ivory, what time the sun rose majestic over 
the hill, and smiled to see so lordly a sight. Though 
so massive and severe, the building was no wise grim: 
it shone a pale gem in green meadows and kingly trees. 

The dwellers therein were as austere and simple as 
their dwelling; and they too irradiated cheerfulness, 
from my Lord Abbot to the latest scrubby postulant : 
and all met trouble and difficulty with a smile. 

All—but one. One there was, as gloomy as a cave 
at midnight. 

One there was as grim as a Donjon. He smiled 
never—neither did he laugh. He went further! He 
took scandal at the cheerfulness around him—a grim 
Brother! Whether he thought on the wickedness of 
the world, or the severity of the rule, twas the same 
to him—all things worked together into gloom. A 
terrible fellow is a scowling Brother. To him a smile 
was a sin, to laugh a.crime. Saw he a swaggering gav 
fellow from out beyond, come to see the monastery— 
his soul shuddered within him: did his eye catch the 
Guest Master’s smiling welcome on such a one—he 
gloomed with misery—‘ accomplices in crime.’ 

The very chant of the Office was too gay for him. In 
sooth a fanatical Brother. 

And in his cell at night, he groaned aloud and 
thumped his chest, and bewailed the levity and bright- 
ness of the Brethren. ‘ Distinguish between me and 
those others, Lord!’ he wailed. ‘I am not as they; 
oh! deliver me from this house of doom.’ 
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And day by day he became more glum: till it came 
to pass that he grew haggard and terrible. He shut 
himself away as much as he could from the fellowship 
of the Brethren. To him they were reprobate : himself 
only, elect. He looked down upon them from the 
dizzy height of his own shining sanctity. At last he 
saw he could stay no longer. He must flee the wicked 
house and leave it to the wrath of a terrible anger. 
‘A judgement shall swallow them up, and they shall 
perish soul and body; and their house shall be des- 
troyed and their place shall know them no more—but 
I! I shall know the Peace of the Lord, and shall 
restore the face of the earth; to me only is known the 
way of righteousness.’ 


And secretly he made arrangements to depart, and 
behold the night before he would set out, he dreamed 
a dream, and he saw a vision. 

He dreamed he stood on the edge of the world; and 
the earth lay before him, a mighty plain. And a 
xyreat concourse of people was before him. And he 
preached of the Wrath of God to a terrified people; 
and he felt within him power and strength to deal out 
wrath and destruction; his stature grew and he 
glowered down mighty on a pallid multitude; and with 
a gesture he swept it off the earth. 

And he stood alone—the one just man; mighty and 
strong; and he gloried in his might and his strength. 
Then, in his dream, a light appeared at the furthermost 
edge of the earth; little at first, but ever it came nearer 
and nearer, and began to fill the world with light. And 
his soul grew afraid, and turning from the light, he 
essayed to flee, and he could not. In the effort he woke 
—and lo! his cell was filled with the light, bright and 
lovely! And in the centre stood a radiant maiden 
holding in her arms a beautiful baby boy. And she 
dangled him and crooned to him, and he crowed and 
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Notre Dame du Sourire 


gurgled with joy! Whereat the maiden smiled de- 
lightedly; and caressing and soothing him, she sang 
a ditty. She sang: 

* Magnificat anima mea Dominum 

Et exultavit spiritus meus in Deo Salutari meo: 


And as she sang her baby crooned and smiled. When 
she finished the whole of the Magnificat, they both 
turned on the Brother with anxious faces; and the 
baby boy looked mighty solemn all of a sudden. 

Almost in spite of himself, the glum would-be res- 
torer of the world—-smiled! He went to that length! 
At that the Infant started such a-crowing and laughing 
again, it was a wonder to see; and Our Lady, His 
maiden mother, smiled happily at the monk too, and 
she spoke to him these little words : 

‘ Hadst thou not smiled, we had fled from thee for ever.’ 


With these words and their smiles they taught the 
foolish Brother something of the wisdom of the saints, 
and the joy there is in doing dull things cheerfully; 
and that to be a good one you needn’t be a bottle of 
vinegar. 

And ever after that he was a very cheerful and sunny 
monk. And he carved the ‘Notre Dame du 
Sourire’ that you may have seen somewhere. At 
any rate it was in a niche over the gateway of his 
monastery in his day and for ages afterwards. What 
happened to it in the sixteenth century when England 
lost her sense of humour I do not know. 


> 


GABRIEL PIPPET. 
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ODE IN HONOUR OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Ordinis nostri decus est eritque, 
Praeferens sanctam sine fraude vitam, 
Ceteri lumen venientis aevi 

Magnus Aquinas. 


Ille tentatus neque cessit unquam 

Daemoni, fortis superare falsum 

Gaudium, quem non iuvenilis ardor 
Impulit ullus; 


Nec tulit famam vitiosae mentis, 

Dum negat Verum, nec honore inani 

Fructus est Docti et Sapientis ultro 
Nomen adeptus. 


Moribus castis venerandus idem 
Quos putat dignos ope non recusat, 
Angelos inter positus, tueri, 

Rite vocatus. 


Qui Dei cunctis bene iura monstrans, 

Mysticae Vitis celebrare cultum 

Callidus, virtute sua replebit 
Pectora nobis. 
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DIVORCE LAW IN FRANCE 


IVORCE was unknown in France until the Revo- 
lution. But the exponents of the new gospel of 
Liberty and Equality soon discovered that the system 
of indissoluble marriage was logically incompatible 
with their fundamental principles. And so in 1792, 
the Legislative Assembly decided, after three minutes 
of discussion, that ‘the right to divorce was a neces- 
sary corollary of individual liberty, which could not 
permit of any indissoluble tie.’ On this principle the 
Assembly authorised divorce by mutual consent, with 
a minimum of formalities; at the same time it 
abolished the old system of legal separations. The 
result of the change was more rapid than anyone had 
anticipated, and in Paris there were in the years 1793 
and 1794 half as many divorces as marriages. 
Napoleon, who was a convinced believer in the neces- 
sity for a strict marriage law—apart from the special 
circumstances of his own career—made drastic changes 
in the revolutionary system when he promulgated the 
Code Civil in 1804. He revived the old system of 
legal separations and, while he retained the right to 
divorce by mutual consent, he introduced many formal 
requirements before it could be obtained, and also in- 
sisted upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. Thus, 
divorce by mutual consent could not be obtained 
either before two years had elapsed after the marriage 
(and under the Code Civil a French woman is obliged 
to live with her husband unless she has obtained either 
a separation or a divorce), or after the marriage had 
lasted twenty years. Also no woman over forty-five 
could obtain a divorce by consent. The consent of the 
parents on both sides must also be obtained. A year’s 
interval must also elapse between the first request for 
divorce and the decree granting it; and within this 
year’s delay the petition for a divorce had to be sub- 
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mitted three times. The result of these complicated 
rules was, as M. Fernand Bouerat puts it, that ‘it was 
in practice much more difficult to obtain divorce by 
mutual consent under the First Empire than it is at 
present, although now the law theoretically refuses to 
allow such divorces.’ And, moreover, the Code Civil 
did not at that time allow either party to such a divorce 
to marry again before three years had passed. 

In short, Napoleon deliberately imposed such re- 
strictions upon the right to divorce that he effectively 
prevented people from regarding marriage as an easily 
dissoluble contract. And that, until quite modern 
times, has been, and still is in theory, the attitude of 
the French law. Whether it has made for laxity of 
morals within marriage is another question, upon which 
a good deal of evidence is available. But in relation 
to other countries, the question involves a comparison 
between the temperament and traditions of French 
men and women and those of other races: and it is 
impossible to say whether the undoubted prevalence 
of adultery in France is due to the marriage law or 
not. What is certain at any rate is that the extension 
of facilities for divorce in modern times has not re- 
duced, but has enormously increased, adultery; both 
by removing the fear of its consequences and by even 
making it a means towards obtaining divorce. There 
can be no doubt whatever on this point, and the ques- 
tion that now confronts genuine social reformers in 
France is whether the extension of divorce can con- 
ceivably be made compatible with a better standard 
of morals. The present tendency everywhere is, of 
course, to make divorce as easy as possible. English 
people point to Scotland, for instance, to show that 
large facilities for divorce may exist without there 
being any general rush into the divorce courts. But 
the obvious answer is that in Scotland the Puritan 
tradition is still so strong among all classes that pub- 
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Divorce Law in France 


lic opinion acts as a powerful check upon those who 
wish to make use of the divorce courts for insufficient 
reasons. In France, on the other hand, where morals 
have for generations past been extremely lax—except 
among the peasantry in certain districts and among 
certain Catholic families—the new facilities for divorce 
have immediately been utilised by all sorts of people 
who marry much more light-heartedly than before, 
without any intention of remaining faithful to their 
wives or husbands. And in England, those who re- 
pudiate the theological attitude which regards mar- 
riage as indissoluble, must surely consider whether or 
not an extension of divorce facilities is going to be 
abused as generally as it has been in France. 
Experience of easy divorce in France during the 
Revolution led Napoleon to make divorce by consent 
as difficult as could be, although he still retained the 
principle that it might be granted. Under the Restor- 
ation, when the State re-established the Catholic 
Church, divorce was once more abolished entirely, by 
the law of May 1oth, 1816, and the old system of 
legal separations alone was retained. Attempts were 
made after the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 to re- 
store the right to divorce, but they were all defeated 
in Parliament; and it was not until July 1884 that 
divorce was made possible again. This law was 
slightly modified, but only in regard to procedure, two 
years later; but the main provisions of the law are 
still in force. They do not, in theory, admit of divorce 
either for incompatibility of temper (which is usually 
called ‘divorce by consent’) or for reasons of health. 
The reasons for which divorce may be obtained in 
France are set out in Articles 229, 230, 231 and 232 
of the present French Code Civil. Article 229 de- 
clares that ‘a husband is entitled to demand a divorce 
owing to his wife’s adultery’; and Article 230, that 
“a wife is entitled to demand a divorce owing to the 
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adultery of her husband.’ Article 231 declares that 
“both parties are entitled to demand a divorce for 
cruelty, harshness, or serious insults' of the one to 
the other’; and Article 232, that ‘the fact that one of 
the parties has been sentenced to punishment which 
affects the person and is branded with infamy, is a 
good cause for divorce.’ 

Therein lies the French law of divorce. On the 
face of it, the law requires very considerable griev- 
ances before it will grant divorce, but in practice 
Article 231 is invoked with such generous latitude of 
interpretation that it makes divorce quite easy to ob 
tain. In practice ‘excés’ is interpreted as meaning 
serious violence; ‘sévices’ covers all sorts of less 
serious violence, and ‘injures graves’ (I am informed 
by a very experienced Paris solicitor) means ‘any 
words, writings or acts by which one of the parties 
reflects on the honour and good name of the other.’ 
That is how the law in France has stood since 1884. 
The practical interpretation of the law, however, has 
been progressively stretched. Moreover, there have 
been several subsequent enactments which have 
helped to remove the previous inconveniences sur- 
rounding divorce. One small change, which affects 
only a small number of cases but which shows how 
little the principle of stability in marriage is regarded, 
was made in April 1919. The law of 1884 decreed 
that if a divorced husband or wife married a second 
time they could not sue for a second divorce, except 
when the other party was sentenced to a punishment 
involving infamy. This prohibition has now been re- 
moved, so that a man or woman may now divorce as 
many times as they wish. A much more far-reaching 
innovation was decreed in December 1904. The law 
of 1884 had decided that a wife who was divorced for 
adultery could not marry the co-respondent. This 

‘ The French words are ‘ excés, sévices ou injures graves.’ 
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Divorce Law in France 


prohibition has also been removed; so that it has now 
become quite simple for a married man who wishes 
to leave his wife and marry someone else, to force 
his wife to divorce him for adultery and then to marry 
the other woman immediately the divorce is pro- 
nounced. This, needless to say, has become quite a 
common practice in France, just as it has in England. 
Far-reaching, too, have been the consequences of the 
law of June 1908, which enables either party, where 
there has been a legal separation, to have the separ- 
ation converted into divorce at the end of three years. 
This amendment seems reasonable enough at first 
sight; but in practice it deprives the innocent party 
in any marriage of the power, which previously 
existed, to prevent the other from contemplating mar- 
triage with anyone else. Formerly, if a husband had 
an open liaison with another woman, his wife could 
at least maintain her self-respect by obtaining a separ- 
ation. Now, she knows that this will only help him 
towards obtaining a divorce automatically at the end 
of three years. Other amendments, also intended to 
facilitate divorce, were passed in August 1919 and 
December 1922, which now make it possible for a 
woman to re-marry at the end of three hundred days 
after she has been authorised by the court (7.e. at the 
opening of the divorce proceedings) to have a separ- 
ate domicile from her husband. Moreover, she may 
re-marry sooner than this if she is going to have a 
baby after the divorce has been pronounced. Con- 
sequently if a woman gives birth to a child on the day 
after her divorce she can marry its father, or anyone 
else she likes, on the same day. This seems a curt- 
ously unedifying concession to those who wish to over- 
come the delays imposed by the law; and it is difficult 
to see why the law should impose such delay at all 
after the divorce has been granted. But no doubt this 
anomaly will soon be removed; for once the principle 
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of divorce has been admitted, all arbitrary delays or 
restrictions imposed by the law are impossible to 
justify or to maintain. 

In the old days in France, if a man or woman who 
refused to live together decided to live with someone 
else, they did so without asking for a licence to do so 
from the State. The argument urged in favour of 
divorce was that the children of such unions were 
illegitimate, and that it was very unfair that they 
should suffer because of the fault of one or other 
party to the first marriage. So divorce was granted, 
less with a view to making second marriages respect- 
able (for few people care much about respectability 
in France) than in order to legitimise the children of 
such subsequent unions. It was urged that divorce 
would thus leave such victims of unhappy marriages 
free to have children when they started again with a 
different partner. Here, too, the argument seemed 
plausible; just as it is plausible to argue that the 
children of such illegitimate unions ought to be legi- 
timised if their parents marry subsequently after 
divorce. But in practice the opponents of divorce, 
arguing from first principles and refusing to be side- 
tracked by appeals to hard cases, are found to have 
been fully justified in their arguments by what has 
happened in France. The advocates of divorce said, 
‘If you let unhappily married people marry again. 
they will have children, whereas they will not under 
present conditions become responsible for illegitimate 
children.’ They accused the opponents of divorce of 
keeping down the French birth-rate in this way. Thev. 
on the other hand, declared that if you increase 
divorce facilities you discourage married people from 
having children—which is vastly more serious—be- 
cause they will always have mental reservations about 
the possibility of seeking divorce later on, and will 
consequently postpone parenthood until they have had 
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time to see whether they will remain together. This, 
needless to say, was denounced as a cynical point of 
view—just as it is in England to-day. 

Only experience could show which side was right; 
and in France, at any rate, the cynics have been com- 
pletely justified in their cynicism. They have been 
doubly justified—first, in having said that divorce 
would become more and more popular, whereas 
Naquet and Dumas Fils, the protagonists of the 
French divorce law, swore that it would hardly be 
availed of at all once the accumulated arrears of un- 
happy marriages had been cleared away; and 
secondly, for having said that divorces would send 
down the birth-rate. The figures are worth quoting. 
In 1884 there were 1,657 divorces in France, and by 
1889 the year’s total had reached 6,249. By 1903 it 
had exceeded 10,000 in the year; in 1908 it was over 
13,000; and in 1913 it was over 16,000. The war 
reduced this total, as it reduced births and marriages 
as well. But in 1917 it had risen to nearly 10,000 
again, and then it leaped upwards. In 1920 there were 
nearly 29,000 divorces, and in 1921 there was the 
record total of 32,557. Since then, the total has fallen, 
and last year there were only 27,684 divorces in 
France. But the total of marriages fell even more 
suddenly; so that even this considerable drop in the 
divorce statistics is misleading. Even in 1922 the pro- 
portion of divorces to marriages within the year had 
not failed to record its unceasing increase upon 
previous years. There was one for every eighteen 
marriages in 1913, and in 1921 one for every fourteen. 
Last year there was one divorce for every 13.8 mar- 
riages. And if one compares France with other coun- 
tries, the increase of divorce becomes still more: 
evident. In 1921 France had 83 divorces for every 
100,000 of her people; while Germany had only 59, 
England 47, and Belgium 24. 
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Whether divorce in itself is to be regarded as a 
good thing or a bad thing is a question which each 
democracy has to decide according to its own stan- 
dards of political enlightenment. Catholics are 
usually counted out in any discussion of divorce be- 
cause they oppose it on principle; but they are at 
least entitled, without challenging the principle of 
divorce at all, to point out how divorce legislation has 
worked out in other countries and to investigate 
whether divorce has become more or less frequent 
once it has been introduced. And in France the de- 
velopment from no divorce forty years ago to pre- 
valent and always easier divorce nowadays, has been 
clear beyond all controversy. There has been not 
only an enormous increase in the number of divorces, 
but a progressive relaxation of the earlier restrictions 
upon divorce. Not only has it been made possible to 
be divorced several times, and for the woman to 
marry the co-respondent who has been the cause of 
the divorce, and for separations to be converted into 
divorce after three years; but the administration of 
the law itself has been made so elastic that divorce 
can already be obtained virtually by consent. Even 
formalities of the existing law are frequently ignored. 
The judges do not nowadays always insist upon the 
divorce petition being presented by the petitioner in 
person. The attempt at reconciliation, of which much 
was made in the law of 1884, has become a farce. The 
powers given to the magistrates or judges to impose 
a delay—of twenty days before hearing a divorce 
suit; or of six months after the divorce proceedings 
have been concluded, before actually making the de- 
cree—are, needless to say, scarcely ever used. 

The result has been, quite simply, that divorces 
have multiplied enormously until divorce has come to 
be regarded, not as an exceptional means of releasing 
the victims of cruelty or desertion, but as a right which 
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ought to be the corollary of the marriage law. If you 
grant divorce for one reason, there is no possibility 
of refusing it for any other reason equally plausible. 
And if you recognise adultery as a cause for divorce, 
you simply make adultery one of the recognised steps 
towards securing release from marriage. This is 
exactly what has happened in France, just as it is 
happening in England. The existing state of the law 
cannot possibly endure. It concedes either too much 
or too little, and before long the issue becomes simply 
that between no divorce and free divorce. Non- 
Catholics, whether in England or in France, will and 
do naturally resent any attempt by Catholics to im- 
pose their stricter standard of morals upon a com- 
munity which does not accept the Catholic standpoint 
in regard to the duties of discipline which marriage 
involves, But Catholics are as much entitled as any- 
one else to discuss the question purely on the grounds 
of social economics. We may waive the question of 
whether divorce is moral or not; but it is at least 
necessary to consider what effect an extension of 
divorce facilities is going to have upon the lives and 
habits of the people. And the example of France is 
an object lesson to the world—not only for the speed 
with which divorce has become prevalent within a 
generation, but because of the undeniable influence 
of this very tendency in reducing the birth-rate. No 
sociologist of any standing in France would deny that 
divorce has been one of the chief factors in making 
modern marriages sterile. The fact is indeed so ob- 
vious that at the recent Birth-rate Congress in Mar 
seilles, M. Fernand Boverat, the secretary of the 
principal society which is working for the encourage. 
ment of large families, declared publicly that, having 
once been an advocate of easier divorce, he is now 
convinced that divorce must be abolished altogether 
if the French as a people are to be saved from race 
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suicide. Here again one comes back to the bedrock 
of the question; and at least we may press for a 
clearer definition of what our social reformers have in 
view. Granted that they do not regard divorce as an 
evil in itself, granted that they do not regard the 
Christian idea of monogamy as being a principle of 
civilisation, do they go so far as to say that they re- 
gard small families as being preferable to large fami- 
lies? If they will admit that in public—as many of 
them do in private—then we shall at least know what 
they have in view, and the whole question of divorce 
can be discussed more clearly in the light of such 
admissions. But if they do not admit it, the example 
of France is a formidable refutation of their argu- 
ment whenever they pretend that divorce is not going 
to lead towards sterile marriages. 


Denis Gwynn. 
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GETHSEMANE 


Sorrowful, lo, these wonders hight, 
And sorrow shall ye see forthright. 
Dolores nostros, saith Isay, 

He bore, and David, in his day, 
Clamavi die et nocte. 

Can’st thou forget, Gethsemane, 
The Saviour’s tears and agony? 
Alone, unfriended, faint, betrayed, 
Lowly, with faltering lips he prayed, 
Transeat calix iste! 


THE SCOURGING OF OUR LORD 


How hath my guilty forfeit shent 

Thy loveliness, with blows forespent, 
Wasted with vigil! Domine, 

In Filium tuum respice, 

Et miserere ei! 

Whence is Thy kingly vestment red 
As those whose feet the vintage tread? 
Pitiless, lo, thy foes prepare... 

The furrows of the fatal share . 

Ecce Agnus Dei! 


THE CROWN OF THORNS 


Fair as a flower on Mary’s breast, 

The infant brow her love caressed, 

Now languished bears the badge of scorn, 
And bends beneath the Crown of Thorn; 
Inter spinas, lilium! 

Great Cesar’s laurel wreath, I trow, 
Must fade, his pomp the worms endow; 
Time, doth all garlands else decay, 

Of every Thorn shall weave a ray, 
Christianorum gaudium. 


E. Hamitton Moore. 
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A CARMELITE OF THE SACRED Heart. (Mére Marie de Jésus, 
1853-1917.) Translated from the French by M. E. Arendrup. 
(London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 7/6.) 


Mére Marie de Jésus has been equally unfortunate in her 
French biographer and in her English translator. The book is 
rather a panegyric than a life; and instead of giving her 
readers facts, which would have been sufficient to create spon- 
taneous admiration, the writer attempts to force us to admire 
by endless exclamations and a too generous use of adjectives. 
The translator has taken so many liberties with the French text 
that we regret she did not take more and give us readable 
English. Mére Marie de Jésus, however, is great enough to 
survive the shortcomings of her biographers. 

‘May God be blessed for the great gift He has given you 
of being able to understand everything and to love so much.’ 
This praise in the mouth of a young sister when dying, seems 
to be the best any superior could receive, and sums up in a few 
words Mére Marie de Jésus’ whole life. She understood and 
she loved. ‘She had a wonderful faith in the grace peculiar 
to each soul, and respect for God’s ways in each. - She knew 
that not only egotism (self) must be put to death, but the better 
gifts must be exalted, such as God has willed for His glory ... 
that no two creatures have need of the same bread.’ This super- 
natural intelligence had been fostered and increased in her soul 
by Pére Vallée, O.P. In the light of this strong Dominican 
direction, her contemplative soul fed on the dogmas of faith, 
saw its horizon widen and her prayer simplify. She launched 
out into the deep in the ocean of infinite truth, far from the 
shallow waters of mere sentiment or emotional devotion. This 
direction and its wonderful results were still more marked in 
Elizabeth of the Trinity, whom Mére Marie de Jésus received 
as a postulant, and who was directed by Pére Vallée from the 
very first days of her religious life. 

We read of Mére Marie de Jésus that once only she felt a 
passing cooling of charity towards one of her sisters. ‘ What 
is this?’ she said, and hastened to do a penance which she 
never had to repeat for the same cause. 

She loved not only her sisters, but her heart knew and ap- 
preciated the holy joys of friendship. ‘If there be one thing 
immutable in the human heart, I believe it is friendship.’ Like 
Christ she loved her own even unto the end. One has only to 
look at her picture to read kindliness in every line of her face. 
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God’s blessing on her faith and courage makes the story of 
her great work—the foundation of a convent at Paray-le-Monial 
in direst poverty—read like the history of one of St. Teresa’s 


own foundations. 
S.M.T. 


An Ex-PreELaTe’s MepitaTions. Edited by Herman J. Heuser. 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co. 7/6 net.) 


Practical advice based on the result of personal experience, 
dealing with the ordinary difficulties and likely pitfalls of any 
state of life, can prove most useful to those less experienced 
following along the same path. Such advice can be given in a 
multitude of ways, acceptable and otherwise. Of these ways 
the author of An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations has chosen one which 
is likely to prove acceptable, if only because it has the charm 
of novelty. 

The book purports to be the diary jottings of a retired Mon- 
signor, and it is intended for the help and guidance of younger 
priests. The very varied topics are treated under a somewhat 
thin guise of story, which is, however, sufficient to lend real 
interest to the moral, implicit for the most part, contained in 
each of the twenty-eight chapters. 

As literature the book does not, perhaps, take a high rank— 
in places it is very slip-shod—but it is written with great sin- 
cerity, some humour, and deep insight. _ 


Tue Summa Contra GENTILES OF St. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
Literally translated by the English Dominican Fathers. 
Books I and II. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 2 vols. 
12/- per vol.) 

Perhaps the most far-reaching quality of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was its childlike desire and capacity for being taught. If it 
has often been called the Age of Faith, although the master- 
pieces it has left entitle it to be called the Age of Reason, its 
instinct for faith was but a genius for knowing what master 
could lead it most swiftly to the kingdom of truth. Its crusades 
for the recovery of the Holy Land of its Redeemer were hardly 
more characteristic and eventful than its crusades for the re- 
covery of the Greece of Plato and Aristotle. And when it had 
raised these two masters of thinking from the dead, their old 
life in Hellas seemed almost a death when compared with the 
new life in the tireless brain of the West. 

But to all intents and purposes the fate of Greece has been 
the fate of the thirteenth century. Though the thought of both 
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was as timeless as truth and as Catholic as the sun, men looked 
on this thought of Aristotle and Aquinas as a phenomenon 
of one century and even of one city, say, Athens or Paris. But 
the identity of fate which unites the Athens of Aristotle with 
the Paris of Aquinas may extend not merely to their common 
neglect, but even to their common recovery. They have both 
been undivided in death; they may both, again, have an un- 
divided resurrection. 

This mere surmise of a lover of both receives corroboration 
in the translation into English of the Summa Theologica, and 
now of two books of the Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas. 
Before these translations were undertaken, accredited observers 
foretold the failure of any attempt to interest the England of 
factories, railways, air-craft and cinemas in the forgotten 
syllogisms of seven centuries ago. But the men responsible 
for the undertaking, though doubtful whether England had lost 
her reason, were certain that England could yet recover her 
reason because she had not yet lost her soul. Their noble ges- 
ture towards the conversion of their contemporaries was to offer 
them the best. This great charity they had learned from the 
father who, when his son, tired with the haunts and husks of 
swine, besought only a shelter and food, gave him the best robe 
and a ring and the fatted calf. 

The success of this trust in our contemporaries is daily adding 
a new page to the philosophy of history and the history of 
philosophy. In another five hundred years the historian of 
human thought will perhaps recall with some hesitation about 
exact dates that at the beginning of the twentieth century the 
classics of Aquinas were translated into the language of 
Utopia, Hamlet, the Analogy, and the Development of Doctrine. 
It may be that to this singular event he will have to trace the 
origin of a new blossoming and fruiting of human thought as 
daring as the conquest of the air which this young century has 
poven, § to its credit. 

Such are the thoughts of those brethren of the Dumb Ox who, 
in anonymous reverence for their master and love of their native 
land, offer his serene wisdom to their fellow-countrymen as the 
best gift they or the Truth could offer to minds made for the 


truth. Fr. Vincent McNass, O.P. 


FounpaTions OF Faitu. By Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. (Geo. 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 192. 5/- net.) 


To read this book with any comfort or confidence we must 
forget who wrote it. ‘Catholic truth perched on a paradox’ 
may best describe its achievement. 
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Dr. Orchard is one of the few men who can describe things 
invisible as if he saw them. But the paradox of the book sug- 
gests that, in his cleverness, he could affirm things invisible as 
if he believed them. 

For the moment, we have not come upon any affirmation in 
the book, which might not receive the Nihil Obstat of a Roman 
Censor. Moreover, its success in speaking of the deep things 
of God would warrant a ‘ God bless you’ from the most Catho- 
lic Shepherd of souls. 

But the paradox of the book is the writer of the book. The 
frank (Roman) Catholicism of its clever pages is found to rest 
upon Rationalism. The ultimate appeal of Dr. Orchard’s con- 
clusions is to—Dr. Orchard’s likings. In this, as indeed in 
the scheme of publishing a series of books on religion, Dr. 
Orchard is a near neighbour of Bishop Gore. 

The methods of modernistic Anglo-Catholicism, and its 
younger brother Free Catholicism, sometimes take away our 
breath. In our distress of mind at the phosphorescence of 
their paradoxes we cry out, ‘ But stay! Are you accrediting 
the Catholic Church? Are you not adding a new motive to the 
agnostics who argue that an Anglo-Catholicism or a Free 
Catholicism which is Roman in everything but submission to 
authority is not worthy of human thought? ’ 

May God show these, our separated brethren, the consolation 
of the Rock! V.McN. 


Le TuomismMeE. Introduction au systéme de Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin. Par Etienne Gilson. (Paris: J. Vrin.) 

This book does not profess to give a complete exposé or even 
résumé of Thomistic philosophy. Its sole object is to point out 
to those who have not studied the matter, the general structure 
in its main lines of St. Thomas’s system of philosophy. 

At the outset the author gives a bird’s-eye view of the state 
and progress of philosophical and theological thought at the 
time when St. Thomas came on the scene; in this wise the 
Probléme Thomiste or the course St. Thomas took in order 
to steer safely between opposing doctrines is brought into 
evidence. Against Augustinism St. Thomas was at great pains 
to assert with all the vigour of his penetrating mind what he 
held to be true in the system of Aristotle, and at the same time 
to assert against the more rigorous Aristotelians those Christian 
truths which the peripatetic philosophy had ignored or wholly 
misunderstood. 

The philosopher seeks truth through one means only— 
through reason; the theologian seeks truth through two means 
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—through reason and through revelation: hence at the very 
beginning of the study of St. Thomas many difficulties present 
themselves. What are the respective domains of reason and 
of faith? Must one be sacrificed to the other? Is it possible 
to unite and harmonise the two? 

One fairly prevalent attitude of mind is to leave the philosophy 
of St. Thomas alone; for since he was also a theologian, it is 
concluded that his philosophy is thereby contaminated. 

Another attitude is to admit that the philosophy of St. Thomas 
may be true in itself independently of all theological speculation, 
and may even eventually be found to be in harmony with 
theology. 

One might adopt a third attitude, namely that which seeks 
to discover the mutual relations between the philosophy and 
theology of St. Thomas. 

The author examines St. Thomas’s own attitude of mind with 
regard to faith and reason. St. Thomas accepts simultaneously 
both faith and reason with the full knowledge of all the con- 
sequences that such an attitude entails. His idea is not to 
effect a superficial conciliation between them; reason should 
develop its own field of investigation in full liberty. Hence 
St. Thomas’s philosophy does not derive its value from the fact 
that it may be, or is, in accordance with traditional theological 
teaching, but because his philosophy is true in itself. This is 
the reason why St. Thomas, instead of following slavishly the 
teaching of Augustinism, sets out to formulate a new theory of 
knowledge,—to displace the basis of the proofs of God’s exist- 
ence and to build them up anew—to examine afresh the notion 
of creation,—and to reorganise completely the traditional 
doctrine of ethics. 

The whole secret of Thomism lies in its immense effort of 
intellectual sincerity in reconstructing a philosophy on such a 
plan that the actual harmony of philosophy with theology appears 
as the necessary consequence of reason’s need alone, and not 
as the accidental result of the desire of bringing out a wished-for 
harmony. 

After passing in review the various abortive attempts to prove 
the existence of God, the author examines the arguments of St. 
Thomas as proposed by him in the Contra Gentes and the Summa 
Theologica. As regards the fourth argument in the Summa 
(based upon the fact that things in the world have varying 
degrees of perfection), the author remarks that it is difficult to 
see the probative force of this argument unless we have recourse 
to the Platonic and Augustinian idea of participation; further 
that the exemplarism of Plato is one of the essential elements 
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of the system of St. Thomas. We heartily agree with this; for 
we are of opinion that Plato, perhaps, had as much influence 
upon St. Thomas as Aristotle. 

The very form and presentation of the fourth argument is 
most certainly Platonic; but whereas Plato concluded the argu- 
ment by establishing the separate existences of the maxime talia, 
St. Thomas goes a step further, forcing the reasoning to its 
rigorous conclusion; for him all these maxime talia are them- 
selves, in their turn, degrees of perfection in the order of being, 
therefore there is a maxime ens; it is not therefore necessary to 
posit the maxime talia as separate existing substances, since 
they all have their reason and ultimate explanation in a maxime 
ens, which we call God. 

One might argue that if this be so, why did not St. Thomas 
speak of degrees of being in the world and so argue directly to 
a maxime ens? To this we say that it is not so evident to the 
mind that there are varying degrees of being in the world as 
that there are varying degrees of goodness, of beauty, etc. ; 
hence St. Thomas makes his starting point from what is more 
manifest. 

When treating of the divine attributes (p. 87) the author, 
speaking of the divine intelligence, asks the question: 
‘Connait-il (Dieu) encore les possibles?’ And he replies: ‘ On 
ne saurait en douter raisonnablement. Ce qui n’existe pas 
actuellement, mais peut exister, posséde déja un certain degré 
d’existence, sans quoi il ne se distinguerait pas du pur néant. 
Or, il a été démontré que Dieu connait tout ce qui existe, de 
quelque genre d’existence que ce soit; Dieu connait donc les 
possibles.° 

It seems to us that the terminology used here is not quite 
exact. It is not correct to say a possible ‘ posséde déja un 
certain degré d’existence.’ Existence is a notion absolutely 
simple and means esse extra causas; of this state it is quite 
impossible to have a certain degree, since a thing is or is not 
‘extra causas.’ It would then be better to say: a possible 
is that which ‘ posséde un certain degré de realité.’ The minor 
premiss should then be: ‘Or, il a été démontré que Dieu 
connaft tout ce qui est réel.’ It is evident, of course, that this 
is the sense of the author. 

Speaking of the certitude of the divine knowledge (p. 87, 88) 
with regard to future contingent events, the author has recourse, 
and rightly so, to their physical reality in eternitv. It is import- 
ant for the reader to know that the author (although he does 
not mention the fact) is here speaking of God’s knowledge 
precisely as knowledge, and not of God’s knowledge precisely 
as cause. 
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Unless this most important point be understood there is here 
a dangerous pitfall for the unwary, for one might think (as 
Molinists have endeavoured vainly to prove) that God’s know- 
ledge precisely as knowledge independently of its previous 
function as cause is a sufficient guarantee or reason of the 
objective reality of things in eternity. If this were so, God 
would see a future free act (conditioned or otherwise) actually 
present in eternity independently of His causality or decree of 
His will; and so one would be admitting, unwittingly, the 
Scientia media, than which nothing is farther from St. Thomas's 
mind. 

God’s knowledge of vision can be considered precisely as 
knowledge or precisely as cause: as knowledge it presupposes 
the presence of things in eternity, but as cause it is the reason 
of this presence. God’s knowledge by a priority of reason first 
of all causes things before He sees them. 

Whenever therefore St. Thomas speaks of God’s knowledge 
as certain with regard to a future contingent event considered 
in itself, he has recourse always to the presence of the event 
in eternity; when however St. Thomas considers the contingent 
event as future (of which event considered in itself no certain 
knowledge can he had but only conjectural), in order to explain 
the certainty of God’s knowledge in its regard, he has recourse 
always to God’s knowledge as cause, that is to the divine decree. 
This point is of supreme importance to Thomists; it may be 
studied in St. Thomas Sent. I, Dist. 38, q. 1, a. 5. 

After treating of the divine attributes, the author briefly but 
lucidly discusses creation and the nature of creative activity, 
and thence to the effects of this activity,—of angels and man. 
After an admirable discussion of the nature of the soul’s union 
with the body in its main lines, the author passes to a considera- 
tion of the soul’s powers, of the mind and its knowledge, and 
of the will and its activity. Then there is a brief discourse on 
human acts, habits and virtues, and ultimately on the last end 
of man. 

Finally there is a chapter concerning l’esprit du thomisme. 
We think this last chapter most excellent and wish the author 
had developed it at greater length. All conclusions established 
in Thomistic philosophy and theology are, as it were, so many 
stones in the grand edifice of St. Thomas’s system of the whole 
of knowledge. There must then be some unifying principle 
at the basis of this edifice which accounts for the harmony and 
solidarity of doctrine. Padre Del Prado, O.P., wrote a great 
work! with the object of proving that the fundamental principle 


1 De Principio Fundamentali Philosophie Christiane. 
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of Thomistic philosophy is the real distinction between essence 
and existence in created being ; we would go a step further back 
and say that the fundamental principle is the real distinction 
between act and potency, since the real distinction between 
essence and existence is an application of this principle which 
is therefore more fundamental. 

It seems to us that if one would bring to light the very 
essence of Thomism it is not sufficient to enumerate the charac- 
teristic doctrines of Thomism unless one show how and why 
they hang together; this is done by making manifest what is 
the fundamental principle of Thomism, and by showing that its 
characteristic doctrines are precisely characteristic because they 
are rigorous applications of the aforesaid principle. This is the 
cause; they are the effects. 

It is therefore with much pleasure that we find at the end of 
this most excellent and much to be recommended book an 
endeavour to point out the systematic character of Thomism; 
our only complaint is that the author does not develop his 
thought at greater length. 

We hear that an English translation of this book is in 


preparation. ZELRED WuiracreE, O.P. 


Icnattus Loyota. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. (Macmillan 
and Co. 15/- net.) 

A Catholic in reading this life of St. Ignatius will find himself 
judging it rather by its effect on non-Catholics than on himself ; 
just as in watching a cinema or theatre representation of holy 
and Catholic subjects his smouldering wrath gives way to an 
anxiety that the audience may be attracted by, say, a Joan of 
Arc or nunnery. Mr. Sedgwick allays anxiety and turns a 
much-abused saint into an intelligible and attractive figure. 
Already historians have assessed St. Ignatius’s importance in 
the history of the Reformation, assigning him a place alongside 
that of Charles V, Luther and Calvin. It only remained for 
some writer to pass an impartial judgment on his character and 
life’s work. This has been Mr. Sedgwick’s task, and he has 
accomplished it with scrupulous fairness and success. True, he 
dislikes certain characteristics of St. Ignatius, which he feels 
the modern mind will also dislike, his narrowness of vision, his 
fanatical self-mortification, a possible suggestion of pride, but 
these are inevitable shadows surrounding a character full of the 
love of God and of souls, with an iron will, a genius for organisa- 
tion and a thoroughness which shrank from no hardship where 
God’s will was apparently clear. Mr. Sedgwick adds further, 
by way of apology, that faults should be judged by the standards 
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of the time and they are small in comparison with the saint’s 
greatness. 

Such are the fruits of an impartial research, and they are 
bound to clear the Saint of the many accusations ignorantly 
levelled against him. For the non-Catholic, therefore, the book 
is excellent reading. But if we take a Catholic standard and 
judge from a more intimate knowledge of a saint’s ideals and 
their conformity with the doctrine of Christ, then this impar- 
tiality of Mr. Sedgwick’s is sometimes blind and at other times 
spoilt by a presumed superiority of our own age over that of the 
past. I doubt whether an educated man nowadays is so bliss- 
fully complacent about modern perfection and past superstition. 
Progress has not had such a nasty tumble in America as it has 
had this side of the Atlantic; at any rate many of us believe 
that the passionate conviction of the sixteenth. century is far 
more progressive than a Laodicean impartiality built on pseudo- 
science and vague philosophies. And really, the laugh is with 
St. Ignatius when a modern writer in solemn seriousness refers 
religious experience to magic and the sub-conscious. The in- 
credulous rationalist is so often too credulous of modern crazes 
and worships vanishing gods. Mr. Sedgwick with all his 
excellent qualities should beware of the idola fori et theatri. 

M. C. D. 


Tue Story oF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER: being a plain account 
of the life and ideas of Sanderson of Oundie. By H. G. 
Wells. (Chatto and Windus. 4/6.) 


In reading and re-reading Mr. H. G. Wells's invaluable little 
book on Sanderson of Oundle, I have had, as a refrain at the 
back of my mind, a footnote appended by Ruskin to (I believe) 
his last revision of Modern Painters. ‘ As I have grown older, 
the aspects of nature conducive to human life have become hourly 
more dear to me; and I had rather now see a brown harvest 
field than the brightest Aurora Borealis.’ 

Sanderson, I think, had the brown harvest field, and all its 
implications, continually before him. The sanctification of 
human creative effort, of ‘ the things of science and the practical 
life,’ is the lesson he taught at Oundle. He found, at his third- 
rate provincial public school, all the usual disabilities of 
‘ education.” A decayed literary curriculum, entirely out of 
touch with the present interests and predestined careers of its 
victims. A competitive system which reared a few animated 
scholars at the expense of a bored residue of dunces. And, 
‘thank Heaven! games a fellow could understand’; games 
which were at least an outlet for the energy and unselfishness 
so hopelessly at a discount in the classroom. 
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Sanderson changed all this. Co-operation, creation and en- 
quiry took the place of competition and cramming. The school 
became ‘ not an arena, but a guild.’ It was not, as the best 
schools have hitherto been, a cultured respite from the barbarities 
of the world. It was ‘a working model of the world that is to 
be.’ Though technical and vocational training took first place, 
the aim was not a material one. ‘ Do not struggle (said Sander- 
son) for your own recognition—as it were, or for the mere 
appearance of knowledge—rather struggle to enter into the 
kingdom, the kingdom of service.. He saw in his pupils ‘A 
new army, to build up a world of active, creative, dynamic 
Peace.’ He himself, towards the end of his life, went about 
among industrialists and men of science trying to spread the 
understanding of his work, ‘the work of organising technical 
subjects so that they might give all that is best to give of 
spiritual and intellectual training.’ He urged his boys to see, 
when they left school, that their employees had the opportunities 
lavished on each one of themselves—the chance, above all, to 
use their ‘ unstretched faculties.’ ‘ What we want (he said) is 
that their work may be such that they can love it and want 
more of it.’ 


Of course the school prospered materially. Its numbers in- 
creased six times over, though it took Sanderson six years to 
get things moving. This, by the way, is a point worth noting 
for us, whose own schools are plainly handicapped by the 
coming and going of their personnel for extra-scholastic reasons. 
If I do not urge this and other more obvious applications of 
Sanderson’s life on Catholic teachers, it is because no one even 
remotely interested in education is likely to disregard either the 
book or its message. 


As for the disabilities of Sanderson’s system and Mr. Wells’s 
handling of it, there is no room to treat of such comparatively 
slight matters here. I may point out that history may still be 
legitimately envisaged as ‘ philosophy teaching by examples’ ; 
and as such it would have stood (as far as I can see) a very 
poor chance at Oundle. As for literature, we have Mr. 
Shanks’s word for it that Mr. Wells is ‘ of all good writers the 
least of a man of letters.’ I think. he would admit as much, and 
own that his and Sanderson's training of, say, a poet might 
leave something to be desired. But I have no doubt they would 
have given the prodigy every chance to train himself—after all, 
you cannot write a co-operative lyric—and Sanderson was always 
refreshingly open-minded about the relative unimportance of his 
own subject. ‘I don’t want boys turned aside from their main 
purpose to get up scraps and snippets of science,’ he said in 
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his abrupt way. ‘ Literary pursuits and soon. I wouldn’t have 
it at any price.’ 

I have said nothing of Sanderson’s own personality—which 
his biographer treats with the affectionate gusto it aroused in 
all who knew him—or of his religion. But the fusion, animated 
yet incomplete, of these two elements is the most interesting 
thing in a remarkably interesting book. 

H. P. E. 


Eucuaristic MEpITaTions: Extracts from the writings of the 
Blessed J. M. Vianney, Curé d’Ars. By the Abbé H. 
Convert. Translated by Sister Mary Benvenuta, O.P. 
(B.O.W. 3/6.) 


The Mystery of the Eucharist is to-day, perhaps as never 
before, the centre of Catholic devotion. In the last few years, 
the ancient Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament has received 
new life from definite enactments of Canon Law. And the levies 
recruited yearly for the service of the Hidden King go to prove, 
not only that the Spirit of Chivalry still lives, but that Catholic 
men and women of the twentieth century acknowledge as their 
Lord and King, Him Who has made Himself their daily Food. 

We welcome therefore books which help to increase the faith 
and devotion of Catholics in this sacred mystery. 

The French original of this very attractive little book, 
Eucharistic Meditations, has been efficiently dealt with by Canon 
Monesté in his Preface. Even in English, the words of the 
saintly Curé d’Ars appeal irresistibly to our hearts. Here we 
have ‘ the Mystery of the Eucharist set forth by the heart of a 
saint,’ the intensity of whose love finds utterance on its every 
page. ‘ No power conquers like love,’ we are reminded, and 
the love of a humble priest is a sermon as eloquent as it is 
convincing. And so deeply has the compiler of these medita- 
tions—himself a disciple of Blessed Jean-Marie—imbibed the 
spirit of his master, that it is often difficult to distinguish 
between his personal thoughts and the authentic text. 

The inverted commas, defining the latter, are somewhat of a 
distraction. Yet the book bids fair to bear to many souls ‘ the 
word of joy and truth.’ The English translation is excellent 
throughout. 

S. R. I. 
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